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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



THE METAPHYSICS OF T. H. GREEN. 1 

THE question, 'What is the Real,' says Green, is unmean- 
ing because it presupposes something really to be other 
than real, which is self-contradictory. This, it seems to me, is 
a mere play on words. In a sense the whole of experience, 
false or true, is the real for each of us. The philosophic ques- 
tion presupposes Truth or Objectivity as a fact universal, 
independently of my private perceptions and conceptions ; and 
the question is : What, in my private experience, is the Truth 
of things — the Objective — the Real? You maintain then, 
Green would say, that there is something 'really' unreal? 
Certainly, and the subjective experience is constantly (nay, 
almost always) 'unreal' in the philosophic and objective sense. 

But, Green admits, we may fairly ask what 'is implied in 
there being a nature of things.' But surely the nature of 
things is the ' real,' as ' an all-inclusive system of relations ' (in 
Green's phraseology). Now, how can I ask the question as to 
the implication in a system, if I cannot rationally ask the 
question : What is the real ? — in other words : Is there a sys- 
tem at all, and if so, what is it, as a Real ? 

The realitas phenomenon is, I hold, the Real in attuition or 
reflexive recipience just as we have it, presuming that we take 
it in correctly, that is to say, presuming that we are normal 

1 1 assume that the reader of this article is acquainted with Book I of the Pro- 
legomena to Ethics. 
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organisms in the system. And we take it in as one in two — 
viz., Being in, and of, and with, sense-phenomena. This is the 
Real of Sense — the datum. 

Green argues that our experience — meaning our experience 
of the natural object — is given to us, and given as a 'system 
of relations.' Here, surely, we encounter an inaccurate use of 
terms. It is, as a matter of patent fact, given to us as a series 
of things or events in relation to each other. But it is not 
given as related. We detect two fallacies here. First, a series 
of related events is confounded with a series of events as 
related; and this, although Green is himself quite aware of 
the distinction in a general way, without, I think, penetrating 
to its full meaning. Secondly, the term 'related' is used 
in the rational sense of a relation which has a meaning for 
reason in so far as it secures and makes known a system. I 
grant that the datum is given as consisting of parts related. 
An object, e.g., that stone, is given in a negative and positive 
relation to other objects around it, and inasmuch as I see it 
as spaced, one bit of space in it is related to the other bits, 
while the whole is related to my sense-consciousness. But 
what is the relation ? It is, as given to sense — as the realitas 
phenomenon, as an attuit — merely spatial contiguity and tem- 
poral succession. It is an aggregate, and not a 'related' 
system in the rational sense. When the formal movement of 
the dialectic in me seizes and presents the stone afresh in the 
act of precipience, 1 I first of all affirm it, and, in affirming it, I 
affirm its relations to other things, not it and other things con- 
fusedly like it. But the dialectic, once started, goes on to find 
itself in the thing, as the rational system in and of the thing ; 
and it is then that, for the first time, I become alive to the fact 
of a causal system of (not relations but) related things or 
objects — things as related — a system. 

But now, examine the object : it disappears in relations, it 
may be said. Not so ; it is always ' Beings ' related. It can 
be shown that to call it a thing (or being of sense) involves 
relations of parts, but equally also that 'relations' of parts 

1 Vide Metaphysial Nova et Vetusta, by Scotus Novanticus. 
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involves things or parts. This is the way of the world. Green 
does not, in so many words, object to this, though others do. 
He maintains the singleness and severalty of things as the very 
condition of there being a relation. But then he says (§ 28), 
" Abstract the relations, and there is nothing." It is ' the many 
relations which constitute the definite unity' (many in One, 
One in Many.) He seems to mean that a group of relations 
constitute a one thing ; < there is a real unity of the manifold, 
a real multiplicity of that which is one.' ' But a single thing 
(let me say an acorn, for the sake of clearness) is a nothing, 
except as determined by relations which are the negation of its 
singleness ; but it does not therefore cease to be a single 
thing.' Let us translate into the singular number for the sake 
of lucidity (anything for lucidity) the following sentence : 
" The common being [of the elements of the complex called an 
acorn] is not something into which the several existences [of 
the said elements] disappear. On the contrary, if they [the 
said elements] did not survive in their singleness, there could 
be no relation between them." 

Precisely so. This is what I say above. It is the primary 
contradiction inherent in the existence of a 'thing.' There 
"must be," he goes on to say, "something (sic) other than the 
manifold [elements or parts of the acorn] which combines [the 
said elements] without effacing the severalty of [any one of 
these said elements — call them molecules if you will]." 

Now Green has been talking of the object out there, just as 
if he were a Scotsman crude and crass to the finer distinctions 
of thought. And is it necessary to say what is so obvious as 
this, that if the relations constitute the singleness or severalty, 
there is no singleness or severalty possible ? 

The singleness of the thing, as a thing, and not merely 
relations of no thing or things, is to be regarded simply as 
Being differentiated into beings, through sense-manifestations. 
The minimum possibile of Being, so differentiated, we call the 
atom — as a simple, in opposition to the complex in all presen- 
tation. Even as a simple and ultimate, it can be neither seen 
nor imagined without involving relations of homogeneous parts, 
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and so vanishing. It is the hypothetical fact of the sense- 
world notwithstanding. To transform the atom into the mini- 
mum possibile of relations yields us no tiling at all. Herein 
lies the difficulty and contradiction. But the resultant in expe- 
rience simply is sense-beings (things) related. This has to be 
accepted (gratefully or not, according to the idiosyncrasy of the 
thinker), and it proves its own necessity in scientific investiga- 
tion. Call it a physical hypothesis if you will, but so also is 
the minimum of relations a hypothesis. We have to analyze 
the complex presentation — that is our business — and the 
result is "Being-so" in objective mind and in objective phe- 
nomenal externalization ; and further than this we cannot get. 

Now, it will not do for the critics of Green to say that he 
does not see this difficulty. On the contrary, this is the very 
problem to which he bends all his strength, and his so-called 
solution of it is the vital element in his metaphysics. 

The qualities of an acorn 1 must be regarded as either sepa- 
rate or fused. In the former case, no relation such as to con- 
stitute the acorn a 'thing' or an object is possible; in the 
latter case, no singleness of the parts or elements which go to 
constitute the acorn is possible. There is distinctness and 
parts (Green would say) and there is the fusion of relation, and 
the question is, How can we preserve both ? The answer is : 
Only by holding that the unity of the many in the acorn (dis- 
tinctness of parts in a one) can be accomplished only by some- 
thing which is neither one nor the other, but which is a relating 
act of the finite human intelligence. The separate sensations 
or qualities which the acorn yields to a human consciousness 
are by that consciousness related into the unity which we then 
call a sensible object, i.e., an acorn. The same holds of events 
in a series. 

Finite mind, then, we must conclude, constitutes the acorn, 
and therefore the finite sensible world, for me, whether as 
objects or events; and it does so as an activity. Reality, then, 

1 1 think it of greater importance to bend our minds to a concrete illustration 
in metaphysics than in any other department of thought. " Acorn " stands for 
the sensible world. The unifying mind is always spoken of as an activity. 
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is the result of a formal activity which we call finite mind, 
unless there be some datum (or, as Green would call it, Sensa- 
tional or Feeling element) which is formed by this activity. 
Green sees this clearly enough, and says, "Antecedently to any 
of the formative intellectual processes ... it would seem that 
something must have been given for those processes to begin 
upon," — in other words, "the matter of experience" (§ 43). 

Now, before going on to the chief difficulty in Green's path, 
let me say that a consciousness of relations is not and cannot 
be a system of nature. The relations that constitute the acorn 
for me are, to begin with, merely as yet a side-by-sideness and 
sequence — the sequence in the relations, as observed, being 
held together as a unity by the permanent identity of the mind 
which is conscious of them. Were it not for such permanent 
identity, the various elements in the related series could have 
no connection with each other at all. But even with the help 
of this permanent identity, a system called an acorn is not yet 
attained. We are, in truth, as yet in the sphere of sensational 
relations merely — not at all in that of formal activity of mind 
(reason). 

Green has to make great exertions here; and no fair reader 
can doubt that he feels it now to be uphill work, for his task 
is nothing less than the abolition of sensation altogether as an 
element in knowledge. We have always, however far back we 
go, some " data of consciousness " which we find ourselves 
manipulating. But it is an abstraction (to use his own term) to 
call even the primal experience (if we had it) a ' sensation ' in 
any specific sense: for (a) there can be no object in experience 
which is not constituted an object by a subject distinguishing it 
from itself and beholding it in its relation to other sensations; 
(b) a primary datum which is not so constituted could not be 
an object to a consciousness at all. 

Prolix as Green is, I would yet have been pleased if he had 
stuck a little longer to the question as thus perfunctorily solved 
by him. But he goes off at once to the cosmic question, as the 
question of real importance in his view, and asks if Nature as 
a world of phenomena is a " reality consisting of mere sensa- 
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tions," or of sensations independent of their determination 
by the acting of a self-distinguishing and unifying universal 
Subject. 

Is it necessary for him to ask the question, now that he con- 
siders himself to have demonstrated that there is no such thing 
as a 'sensation' at all for the finite subject, the primary 
datum being the work of its activity, and the term ' sensation ' 
consequently being merely surplusage in the vocabulary of 
philosophy ? Again, why speak of phenomena in the world of 
nature as ' sensations ' relatively to themselves ? It is a sin- 
gular use of terms, to say the least. What he means is doubt- 
less what he says at the end of the paragraph: Is there 
' matter ' in the world of phenomena which does not depend 
on a combining and self-distinguishing universal mind for 
being what it is ? Here again we note a very loose use of 
terms. Who doubts that ' matter ' (whatever it may be) 
depends on a combining universal Subject ? Who, in short, 
save the crass materialist doubts that God, however we may 
conceive of Him, made the world ? 

He then splits up (§ 45) the question into two alternative 
forms: "(1) Among the facts that form the object of possible 
experience, are there sensations which do not depend on 
thought for being what they are ? or (2) Is sensation, as 
unqualified by thought (i.e., receiving all its qualities), an 
element in the consciousness which is necessary to there being 
such a thing as the world of phenomena ? " Answer: A sensa- 
tion can exist only to a self -distinguishing consciousness which 
unifies and relates, and this is thinking: therefore there can 
be no such thing as a sensation (or phenomenal fact) which 
does not get its qualities and whole existence, either in the 
system of things or to a finite consciousness, by and through 
Thought. This is an exact summary of the whole argument; 
and all depends manifestly on his having already abolished 
sensation, as a superfluous and merely abstract non-entity, in 
the making of the finite consciousness of experience. I have 
given, I believe, his whole demonstration of the abstractness 
and superfluity of sensation. Can it bear the weight he now 
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puts on it ? He seems to have qualms of his own : for he 
says (§ 46), "It certainly does not depend on ourselves whether 
sensations shall occur to us in this or that order of succession, 
with this or that degree of intensity." 

But I would say to him : " You have already demonstrated to 
your own satisfaction that (so-called) sensations are, in truth, 
the work of the operative finite mind. This mind constitutes 
them : why then could it not constitute them when and where 
it pleases ? " 

It is, I presume, this reflection which drives Green into his 
next position ; for he grants a system of nature, independent of 
and apart from his own individual consciousness, operating a 
system of relations. There exists a cosmic fact which we call 
Nature, and we, of course, are part of it. This cosmic fact 
presents itself to us, and it can exist only if there be a Subject, 
self -distinguishing and unifying, which constitutes it as a system 
of relations for us. I emphasize 'for us,' because much hangs 
on that. If the cosmic system of relations is already there 
(which I, for one, do not doubt) — given to hand, so to speak, 
presented gratuitously to a finite subject, what need is there 
for an operative system whereby it shall be a second time con- 
stituted for and by the finite subject? Enough, surely, if it be 
constituted in the finite subject by the universal Subject, who 
has made it as a system of relations, and sustains it for Himself. 
The finite mind need be no more than a reflecting mirror, so 
made as to reflect truly the already existing relations which we 
call phenomena or Nature. Why so anxious to get rid of 
"mere sensation" as a "possible constituent in the realm of 
facts." So far as the finite subject is concerned, it is, to begin 
with, all sensation together : for the finite subject did not make 
the system of relations, nor is the said subject making it from 
hour to hour as he happens to see it, and to see it as "not 
depending on himself." 

Let us return to our illustration. An acorn, according to 
Green, is now a system of relations not dependent on me for 
its existence as a system, nor for its difference from an apple, 
but a.perse entity of relations of which I, a finite mind, become 
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aware. Now is it not evident that if it be a mere system of 
relations, it is not at all necessary that I should actively, by 
thought, reconstitute it, in order that it may be an object for 
me ? It is sufficient (as I have already said) if I am so consti- 
tuted as to receive and reflect into the non-subjective world of 
experience the relations which are thus forced on my con- 
sciousness. I do not maintain that it is impossible that finite 
mind, in order to be aware of the said acorn as object, should 
have to reconstitute its relations, but only that it is not neces- 
sary. For there it is; and every relation which my thought 
operates so as to effect the acorn must simply follow the rela- 
tions given — repeat them for itself, or go wholly wrong and 
not be aware of the acorn at all, but perhaps constitute it a 
battle-axe. I cannot be left to myself for a moment. This 
did not, so far as I can see, occur to Green ; but it was a diffi- 
culty which lies at the root of his next piece of dialectic. For 
he suddenly finds that there are conscious minds in the system 
that are not self-conscious, nay, minds that have a minimum 
of consciousness and can be only said to 'feel.' They are 
unquestionably not "self -distinguishing" consciousnesses : and 
yet, I say, they unify 1 the object, for a dog does not confound 
a bone with a spade. There can be no possible way of escape 
from this counter-check, except by returning to the term 
' Thought ' (as Green now does under the pressure of difficul- 
ties) and telling us that he does not mean by that term the 
reasoning process or the thinking faculty as ordinarily under- 
stood. The "characteristics of thought " are to be found, he 
says, in the " unity of its object as presented" to all men, and 
in the " continuity of all experience " in regard to that object 
(§ 47). In other words, the acorn is a one object common to all 
men, and remains the same one object to-morrow as to-day. 
The recognition of this acorn as a one object and its continuity 
(i.e., permanence) is the thinking or thought of it ! It is evident 
that Green is struggling very much here, and has as little 
chance of escaping from his coils as Laocoon. Whatever 
barren definition may now, under the stress of the argument, 

1 1 should like to say ' totality '; for ' unifying ' is strictly a rational process. 
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be given to Thought, that essential character of it hitherto 
exhibited, viz., that it is the active unifying energy of a self- 
distinguishing subject, cannot be parted with, without subverting 
the whole argument from beginning to end. 

The question is as to Feeling relatively to the existence of 
an object for a consciousness. Unfortunately for the reader, 
but under the instinct of self-preservation on the part of the 
writer, Green, in the very next paragraph but one (49), uses the 
word ' Sensation ' and then slips that word into the category of 
Feeling, as not only generically allied but as specifically the 
same. He is compelled at this stage to look at the conscious- 
ness of animals, and fails to make those distinctions which are 
patent to the most ordinary observer. 

I shall return to this; meanwhile, it must be admitted that 
a dog is conscious of objects and of the phenomenal generally, 
and yet it is not a " self-distinguishing subject." This implies, 
or rather is, self-consciousness. Consequently, in the sensa- 
tion of an object a dog is not a self-distinguishing subject 
unifying relations, which is the condition according to Green 
of our being aware of an object. The primary fallacy of con- 
founding a related sequence of events with a sequence of 
events as related, now begins to tell destructively. In the 
latter case, there is an active unification which (I agree) is pos- 
sible only to a self -distinguishing subject; in the former, there 
is no active unification of a similar kind. To those who under- 
stand it this fact finally disposes of Green's whole labored 
argument. 

Feeling as such, I may say, cannot be defined; sensation can 
be defined, and perception can be defined. The reason why 
Feeling cannot be defined is that it is the fundamental fact of 
all possible consciousness in the animal and man world. But 
it can be described as the reaction from an organic centre to 
stimulus coming from without that centre. From Percipience 
down to Sensation till we reach ' Feeling ' we are compelled to 
go, in view of the fact of the infinite gradation of conscious- 
ness, and under the category of degrees. But when we reach 
the fundamental unitary fact, we can only think it approxi- 
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mately by observing the degrees by which it has been reached 
— the phenomena which the minimum of consciousness pre- 
sents to us. It is like the atom in physics. And so far I 
agree with what I understand to be Green's doctrine, — 
that in Feeling, pure and simple, the organic centre of the 
living being has no object present to it. Feeling, in fact, is 
indifferent. There is a reaction to stimulus, which reaction does 
not travel beyond the subject (such as it is). A blind and 
deaf earthworm, when attacked by a blackbird or centipede, 
wriggles and withdraws itself to evade a feeling which has 
amounted to pain. But in wriggling with mighty struggles it 
is, I believe, contending with a painful feeling in its organism, 
arid not with an object. When it hastens to escape from a 
wound in its tail, in short, it is running away from its own tail. 
If this be true, or even approximately true, of the earthworm, 
it is a fortiori true of lower feeling organisms which yet, as 
feeling, have rudimentary consciousness. A marine worm is 
on a higher mind-scale, and having eyes, is doubtless aware of 
the object which it resists or evades. It is, of course, exceed- 
ingly difficult to follow the grades of mind from undifferentiated 
feeling through differentiation of sense-organs up to man. But 
we know enough in the department of comparative psychology 
to say, that as the avenues of communication with the world 
outside an organism become more and more differentiated in 
kind, and more and more susceptible in degree, objects, as other 
than the subject-organism, are more and more clearly present 
to consciousness. These objects, in fact, as I have elsewhere 
maintained, still constitute the stimulus to a consciousness no 
longer rudimentary, and are reflexed back into the locality 
which was their centre of cosmic activity. In fact they are 
' qualified ' to the extent of the potentiality of qualification 
inherent in the mind of the now fully equipped animal, e.g., 
the dog, monkey, etc. An outer and independent and qualified 
world, in brief, independent of the specific subject, is given 
to (poured into) the subject, and reflexed into the outer world 
as there. We call that grade of feeling which is aware of an 
object, sensation : it is an accomplished Dualism in the system 
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of things. When it reaches the stage at which an object as an 
aggregate or whole (not a unity) of qualities is reflexed., we 
reach a point which is still within the sphere of reflexive sensa- 
tion, but which demands a separate name; and that name is 
Attuition. This is Consciousness in its fulness; but not yet 
Self -consciousness. 

Man comprehends in his complex mind-nature every degree 
from indifferent Feeling through Sensibility (which I would 
define as awareness of an object as a point or single) to Attui- 
tion in its fullest development. And over and above, he is a 
Reason, i.e., a self-distinguishing subject, aware not only of 
an accomplished related series outside him, but aware of that 
series as related. The activity which, according to Green, 
makes the object for the subject, in truth attacks an object 
already made for it; and the subject thereupon proceeds, under 
the necessity of his higher endowment as a .subconsciousness, 
to make affirmations about that object — to take its elements to 
pieces as already there and to reconstitute them as related, thus 
converting an aggregated whole into a unity or related system. 

Mere Feeling, according to Green, is not aware of an object ; 
and he is so far right, but he illegitimately includes in Feeling 
what is commonly called Sensation. This is certainly taking 
a great liberty with the tradition of thought and its terminology. 
An animal which is simply a feeling subject, in Green's sense, 
can have no object (§48). But a dog has an object ; and yet it 
is not a self-distinguishing subject thinking, which can alone 
constitute an object. Green has now in his straits to ignore 
the word ' self-distinguishing ' as necessary to the effecting of 
the relations which constitute an object for a subject, and 
restricts himself to the word 'Thought.' But the difficulty 
remains, even if we limit ourselves to ' Thought ' as necessary 
to an object, and therefore, we must forsooth get rid of the 
ordinary definition of Thought as a rational process ! We must 
find the characteristics of thinking in the object as a one and 
as permanent. Thus, in the interests of a theory, Green has 
to abolish Thought, and, at the same time, to proceed to abolish 
sensation. 
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Feeling is not denied by Green ; but it cannot give reality 
or an object, although "thought cannot produce the facts of 
feeling" (§ 51) any more than feeling "can generate thought." 
It is a complex of feeling and thought which gives the object — 
" Feeling and thought are inseparable and mutually dependent 
in the consciousness for which the world of experience exists " 
(§ 50). It is impossible for any reader here to say what function 
feeling, or a feeling that gives no object, has in the constituting 
of an object by 'thought.' It would seem to come to this — 
that the subject is stimulated somehow, and this is Feeling ; 
whereupon the said subject proceeds to qualify the feeling or 
stimulus, so as to make an object possible — the two 'moments' 
(so to speak) being interwoven. 

Thought (to repeat) has been minimized till it becomes 
nothing but a unifying principle of relations. With all respect, 
I submit that this is Kant run to seed. Further, I submit that 
this unifying principle of relations exists in a bird and the cat 
that springs on it, and to call it 'thought' betrays mental 
confusion. In fact, ' feeling ' in Green's sense, and a unifying 
principle of relations constitute animal consciousness ; but in 
this sense, that the unifying principle exists in the animal and 
for the animal, but not by the animal. 1 If so, then the activity 
of the animal consciousness is a reflex activity, and the object 
(or external relations) varies according to the animal — that is 
to say, according to its potentiality of receiving and reflexing 
the cosmic presentation. A " self-distinguishing subject " is 
not now a necessary condition of the object, and the 'thought' 
which is necessary to it is not Thought. 

In an essential respect Green differs from Kant, for an 
actual system of relations constitutes the world for God, i.e., 
as an Objective Reality, precisely as the finite subject consti- 
tutes it for itself. There is no " thing in itself " out there ; 
we see what is to be seen. The action of a universal self- 
distinguishing Subject constitutes a system of relations, which 
is the world as it exists. Is it not clear, then, that the con- 
scious subject ab initio opens its eyes on an object already 

1 It is for this reason that I would prefer to call it ' totalifying.' 
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constituted as a system of relations and on an infinite series of 
objects so constituted ? Each thing, as an achieved fact, is a 
relatum or a correlation. But where is the * thing ' ? Relations, 
save of things or elements related, is an impossible conception. 
The conscious subject itself would then be, not a thing or entity, 
but merely a knot of relations, and the self-conscious subject a 
still more complex whorl of knots, both being tied without a string. 
Nay, if we pass from the finite subject to the Universal Subject, 
God Himself would be merely a system of relations effecting 
minor systemsof relations called finite subjects, which again would 
reconstitute for itself an infinite series of whorls of relation. 

Is it not evident that it is impossible for the human mind 
to interpret its experience save by the acceptance of the great 
noun Being ? Relations are necessary to constitute a world 
either for God or man, by all means, but relations in and of 
Being. This is the sole ' substance.' 

What an inadequate Absolute — a whirl and whorl of rela- 
tions giving birth to infinite other relations ! Were I to accept 
this, should I necessarily also accept a self-distinguishing Sub- 
ject as base, centre, source, and sustainer ? I think not. The 
system of relations includes God Himself ; and things are just 
so. And we have a monistic Pantheism, which any one may 
call Materialism, if he chooses. 

Doubtless, it will be said, Green is speaking only of the 
phenomena of sense, and assumes a universal consciousness 
which is outside or inside the series of relations, and is a Being 
or Entity (and not merely a logical Unity of Apperception, in 
terms of Kant). But if so, then the self -distinguishing man- 
unifying principle is also a being or entity out of the time 
series, and a dog-consciousness is a being or entity; and so of 
a worm, a protozoon, a plant, a stone, an atom. From which it 
follows that all and each are Being and beings qualified and 
related, and that to the concious being relata, not relations, 
are presented to be received and dealt with, as each best can, 
according to the potentiality in its being. 

Green, now proceeding to deal with Perception, has to throw 
overboard ' Feeling,' in that vague generality of usage in which 
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it can be employed to mean anything or nothing, in favor of 
the more definite and vulgar word ' sensation.' He admits, 
in the fullest sense, that there can be no " perception with- 
out actual present sensation," and he also, in what follows, 
grants the priority, both in time and logically, of Sensation to 
Perception. 

The sensation of an acorn (I would stick to my example), 
he says, is "involved in the perception of it" (§ 60); but there 
is an exciting cause or stimulant of the sensation which is not 
the object of perception. If this merely means that the physi- 
cal and physiological series which constitutes the stimulant as 
such is not perceived, no one will think otherwise : nay, is it 
not clear that this stimulant is not even sensed ? The stimu- 
lant is somehow involved as a prius of fact in the sensation, 
but it is not itself sensed. The sensation is a resultant ; and 
I ask Green in vain to tell me what it is as distinguished from 
its stimulant on the one hand and percipience on the other. 
You sense something in sensation surely : what, then, do you 
sense ? A resultant ' somewhat ' present to consciousness, I 
should say. Is it not so ? Then this ' somewhat,' as sensed, 
is the sensate, just as the object perceived is the percept. 
What is the sensate? I would ask those who concur with 
Green to wrestle for a few months over this question and not 
to let it go until it bless them, even though it should leave 
them halt. In Green's hands we are constantly slipping from 
sensation to perception and from perception to sensation, as 
we formerly slipped from sensation to feeling, and it is con- 
stantly impossible to say under which thimble the pea is. 

The discussion is further confused by speaking of sensations 
and perceptions of an object on the assumption of prior sensa- 
tions and perceptions, whereas the question we want answered 
is : Setting aside nerve-stimulations, what is in sense when 
an acorn is first presented to me and before I perceive it ? 
Green also talks of ' data ' and ' facts ' of sensation : what, then, 
are those data and facts in the case of the acorn ? Do we 
sense them ? Are they in consciousness, or where ? Or does 
the unifying act of a self-distinguishing subject in percipience 
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unify nothing — no ' data,' no ' facts ' ? And if it be that a 
pig is not a self-distinguishing subject, does it in presence of 
the acorn sense nothing, and then proceed to eat it ? The pig 
has eyes and a nose, and what they yield to his consciousness 
as confirmed by the report of touch and taste when he crunches 
it, is the sensate, and the sensate as a whole and single there put 
before him and called acorn. And every other consciousness, 
including that of man, has a sensate of the acorn, in terms of 
its own potentiality of sensing the datum and the data in the 
datum. When self-consciousness emerges in the world of finite 
mind-subjects, the pure activity of percipience — rudimentary 
moment in Reason — attacks the sensate as already there, and 
reduces it to itself as an affirmed thing, and different from all 
else. This is to "perceive" : Percipience is de singulis, and 
there is as yet no active unifying of data, for there is nothing 
to unify, the data being lost in the fused thing and as yet 
implicit in it and held by the conscious subject sub-self- 
consciously. Thereupon, the necessary and irresistible energy 
or nisus of Will continues its work with a view to the unifica- 
tion of the acorn ; but it cannot take one step towards this 
until it has torn the acorn into parts, and then it unifies its 
own discriminations of the characters of the percept, or object 
perceived. This is the higher moment concipience, not per- 
cipience. The aggregated total in sensation, which is the 
sensate, and which was raised to the status of an affirmed per- 
cept by the free energy of Will (as the first moment of Reason), 
is now a concept. The totality is now a unity. The sensate 
is a synopsis, the percept is an affirmation of that synopsis. 
But now the synopsis has become a synthesis, as a result of the 
activity of reason ; and for the first time we have a ' Many in 
One.' 

I submit that Green's phenomenology of finite mind is radi- 
cally defective ; and this is shown by his acceptance of the 
empirical definition of perception given by G. H. Lewes, as a 
synthesis of a "group of sensibles." There can be no objec- 
tion to calling the object as distinct from the subject a 
"group of sensibles," so long as we avoid a crude subjective 
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idealism of "permanent possibilities of sensation," — no objec- 
tion save this, that it is only the beginning of the tale which the 
object has to tell to reason. But it is manifest that sensation 
and perception are constantly confounded by the empirical 
school, against whom Green should have been more on his 
guard. Sensation is a synopsis of a group of sensibles as a 
fused whole (the sensate) reflexed into the locality from which it 
came. Perception is an affirmation of the said sensate or fused 
group of sensibles as a numerical one, and Concipience is the 
affirmation of the said fused group as fused and as grouped, in 
brief, as related — a synthesis, a one in many and many in one. 

The phenomenology of the mind suggests to us to note care- 
fully the various moments in the ascending grades of conscious- 
ness of an object. We then find that the 'object ' is not the 
constitution of a group of sensibles alone, but first of all the 
reflection of a constituted group of sensibles, and thereafter 
much more than this. For the object as an actual, if analyzed, 
yields all the processes of finite subject as in it, while at the 
same time it furnishes the occasion for the recipience, active 
percipience, and dialectic of the finite subject ; without 
which occasion, the finite subject would lie in the sleep of 
potentiality. A man who can make explicit all that is implicit 
in the object reveals the finite subject in all its processes; and, 
if a man could make explicit all the processes of finite mind, 
including the potencies of sensation without the presented 
object, he could predict what the object would be when it 
appeared. There is no breach in the continuity of the cosmic 
system. But the subject does not make the object, nor the 
object the subject. Together they constitute the duality of 
our experience. And, as regards the object and its externality 
and independence, the fundamental " constituent " in the most 
elementary sensation is Being there. 

We must not confound this question with the larger question : 
Can an object exist at all without a conscious subject ? The 
use of the word 'object' answers the question, because it carries 
with it the necessary correlate, subject. If we ask, again : Can 
there exist a thing in feeling, sensation, perception, concep- 
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tion, or imagination which is not in consciousness, we again 
find ourselves asking a question which answers itself, for we 
are truly asking whether there can be a consciousness of a 
thing without a consciousness. But we are conscious of 
many things in art and science in these days of which our 
ancestors were not conscious, and it is this progress of con- 
sciousness which compels us to say that these ' things ' existed 
without man's having been conscious of them. Thus the true 
question is : Can there be any existence which is not a possible 
object of consciousness ? I conceive the answer to be ' Yes.' 
Many things are possible for my consciousness which are not 
possible for a dog's consciousness, and, in like manner, many 
things may exist in creation which are possible for a conscious- 
ness endowed with a higher potentiality than mine. This may 
be called mere 'common-sense.' Be it so ; I think it is also 
philosophy. 

In truth, we have not even yet {pace metaphysicians) put the 
question, which is this : Can there be any existence whatso- 
ever save in and for and through universal Beent Mind, which 
is, and yet is not, that existence, — within the series and yet 
not within the series ? I answer that the prosaic analysis of 
the Actual as Datum tells us that there cannot be such an 
existence. 

In conclusion, Green talks of the "combination of data" in 
sensation as nil ; on the contrary, the "combination of data" in 
sensation is the universal Datum, and is, as a matter of fact, the 
(as yet uninterpreted) object. 

Leaving the finite subject, Green now lifts it into a position 
of universality as the principle of relations or a related system. 
The whole argument necessitates this, and, moreover, the 
method seems to me quite justifiable. The infinite Subject is 
the finite subject universalized as a cosmic truth. We can 
object to a God so presented to us only in so far as we object 
to reality, or the object, as a system of relations. And this we 
do : not for its untruth, but because of its inadequate analysis 
of the object as an Actual. If we call the object a system 
of related beings, the two necessary elements in the object, 
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whether of sensation or percipience (though they may sepa- 
rately or unitedly conceal a contradiction), constitute the true 
record of experience. This, I say, would be a true record so far, 
but is still inadequate as the notion of God; for a related series 
is too generalized and abstract a term. The form of relation 
— the dialectic of the universe — has to be brought to light. 

Again, without Being it is absurd to talk of subject ; and the 
God of Green is thus reduced to an abstract unifying principle 
of a system of relations of which you and I are part. We cer- 
tainly are complex concretes ; and thus my personality becomes 
a unitary system of relations related to the universal system of 
relations. The universal "self-distinguishing Subject" must 
perceive and think me as a mere unitary knot of relations in 
relation to other and universal relations, which unit is of no 
account save as an infinitesimal relating point in the universal 
movement. Green holds that he can see in this a metaphysical 
basis for personality and freedom. I cannot conceive the pos- 
sibility of it. I behold only one Universal Subject working out 
a system of relations for itself, as its Thought, by the help, inter 
alia, of the illusory personalities of men. Monistic Panthe- 
ism has Green fast in its grip, and he has failed to interpret 
experience. 

Green's general conclusion stands thus : The Universal 
Mind which unifies the manifold we call the world into a 
related whole finds, or rather effects, a self-realization of itself 
in finite minds, which thus are competent to unify the manifold 
of sense into a related whole (§ 82 et al.). For myself I accept 
this conclusion as a hypothesis, as far as it goes. My objec- 
tions to it are: (1) It is a hypothesis. For even assuming that 
Green's analysis of finite mind is correct, the lifting of finite 
mind into a universal and objective centre which is a self- 
distinguishing Subject rests on a felt necessity for a cosmic 
interpretation, and not on a necessity in the nature of finite mind 
itself. It is not a demonstration, but, however plausible, only a 
probable and analogical conclusion. Further, (2) the conclusion 
that a unifying principle of relations is a self-consciousness is 
not, so far as I can see, inevitable. There might be a unifying 
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principle which was not self-conscious — not even conscious. 
Anima mundi, natura naturans might be its name. But (3) 
while I concur with Green in holding, as he virtually at least 
does, that any notion of God that man can achieve must rest on 
the nature, process, and necessities of finite mind, I think that 
his analysis of these, while subtile and most instructive, is not 
a true analysis. (4) The notion of God attained by Green is 
inadequate, because it does not meet the demands of the 
human mind either as a reason or as a thing of feeling and 
emotion. (5) Finite selves are affirmed, but a system of rela- 
tions with a monistic centre, cannot, if logically conceived, yield 
the system of a finite self as existing for itself and thus free. 
All things, including men, are merely vanishing points in the 
life God is leading, or pawns in the game he is playing. 

Let me add : To the underlying principle of Green's Ethics 
the only objection that can be taken, speaking quite generally, 
is the prolixity of exposition. That Reason is source of Ethics 
I have myself maintained, and that Ethics rests on an analysis 
of man — the ascertainment of what he precisely is. But this 
foundation of Ethics is of Hellenic origin. Green's ethical 
discussions constitute, in my opinion, a permanent book in 
philosophical literature. c c t aurie 
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